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of Government can there take place for a moment, from any circum-
stances whatever. The system of representation provides for everything,
and is the only system in which Nations and Governments can always
appear in their proper character.
As extraordinary power ought not to be lodged in the hands of any in-
dividual, so ought there to be no appropriations of public money to any
person, beyond what his services in a state may be worth. It signifies not
whether a man be called a president, a king, an emperor, a senator, or by
any other name which propriety or folly may devise or arrogance assume,
it is only a certain service he can perform in the state; and the service of
any such individual in the routine of office, whether such office be called
monarchical, presidential, senatorial, or by any other name or title, can
never exceed the value of ten thousand pounds a year. All the great serv-
ices that are done hi the world are performed by volunteer characters,
who accept nothing for them; but the routine of office is always regu-
lated to such a general standard of abilities as to be within the compass
of numbers in every country to perform, and therefore cannot merit very
extraordinary recompence. Government, says Swift, is a plain thing, and
fitted to the capacity of many heads.
It is inhuman to talk of a million sterling a year, paid out of the public
taxes of any country, for the support of an individual, whilst thousands
who are forced to contribute thereto, are pining with want, and strug-
gling with misery. Government does not consist in a contrast between
prisons and palaces, between poverty and pomp; it is not instituted to
rob the needy of his mite, and increase the wretchedness of the wretched.
But of this part of the subject I shall speak hereafter, and confine myself
at present to political observations.
When extraordinary power and extraordinary pay are allotted to any
individual in a Government, he becomes the centre, round which every
kind of corruption generates and forms. Give to any man a million a-year,
and add thereto the power of creating and disposing of places, at the ex-
pence of a country, and the liberties of that country are no longer secure.
What is called the splendour of a throne is no other than the corruption
of the state. It is made up of a band of parasites living in luxurious in-
dolence out of the public taxes.
When once such a vicious system is established it becomes the guard
and protection of all inferior abuses. The man who is in the receipt of a
million a year is the last person to promote a spirit of reform, lest, in the
event, it should reach to himself. It is always his interest to defend in-
ferior abuses, as so many outworks to protect the citadel; and on this